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Please Note: 


Because of the meeting of the International 
Chautauqua Conference on Public Opinion and 
World Peace (Washington, December 7, 8, 9), 
there will be no F. P. A. luncheon-discussion on 
December 9, one of the dates included in the 


advance announcement of last month. 


Checks should be made payable to Roperr H. 
GARDINER, Treas., 3 West 29th St., New York City. 


Periodical Division, 


Library of Congress, 


eehineton, D. C. 


WIitL CLEMENCEAU FAIL? 


ANY friends of France, many be- 
lievers in America’s active co-opera- 
tion in world affairs are beginning to fear 
that the visit of Clemenceau may do more 
harm than good. Certainly no service 
will be done either to France or to the 
cause of American participation abroad by 
blinking the unfavorable reactions to many 
of the French war leader’s statements and 
to his underlying philosophy that in the 
last cynical analysis, France’s safety lies 
in force of arms and military alliances. 


His Powerful Appeal 


To one who listened with tense inter- 
est to his first address at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, the charm, the vigor, 
the directness of this man of more than 
eighty years were almost startling. His 
frank appeal to America to finish the job 
begun in 1917 and left undone after the 
armistice and the peace negotiations, was 
dramatic and convincing. Taken by itself, 
it could have caused no resentment. 
Coupled with proof of a growing spirit of 
conciliation in France, it would have done 
as much as any foreigner could do (which, 
after all, is perhaps not very much) to re- 
call this country to a fuller sense of its 
international obligations. 


The Bogey of an Armed Germany 


But this stirring appeal to America 
did not stand alone. It was sadly weak- 
ened by frequent untenable charges not 
only against France’s ex-enemies, but also 
against her present and former allies. Re- 
luctantly paying tribute to the democratic 
element in Germany, Clemenceau raised 
the bogey of a Germany arming for a new 
attack. A few days later the Interallied 
Control Commission, quoted in a dispatch 
of November 23 to The New York Herald, 


denied this charge categorically as follows: 

“Unless every officer, without exception, in the 
French, Belgian and British groups is deceived 
it is absolutely untrue that there is a single in- 
stance of war materials being made in Germany 
. . .« Moreover, there is not a pound of pow- 
der being made in Germany, except for mine 
blasting, which again is obviously useless in 
war.”’ 


Regretting the weakness of the Wirth 
and the Cuno democratic ministries in 
Germany, the French spokesman seemed 
not at all to realize that précisely the atti- 
tude which he is representing here has 
done as much as any othe*-one thing to 


weaken all democratic terf@éngies\in Ger- 
many. ; 


The Turkish-Russian-German Threat 


Ignoring the facts about recent events 
in the Near East, especially the fact that 
the spectacular revival of Turkish power 
and pretensions, was due in part to French 
direct and indirect support, Clemenceau 
plead for American assistance against 
a Turkish - Russian - German menace to 
France. Only a few days ago (November 
13) a dispatch from Beirut, printed in 
The New York Times, described the efforts 
of the French Compagnie des Entreprises 
du Levant to secure from the French gov- 
ernment payments due from Mustapha 
Kemal for the transportation of military 
supplies—payments which had been guar- 
anteed by the French authorities. 


Bitterly Anti-British 

His gratuitous and unproved charge 
that Britain deliberately permitted the 
German caretakers to sink the German 
war fleet at Scapa Flow is only sympto- 
matic of Clemenceau’s feelings of sus- 
picion and even bitterness against France’s 
strongest ally. It is not surprising that 
this manifestation of distrust and jealousy 


should be seized upon by American isola- 
tionists as an additional proof that Amer- 
ica has no place in European affairs. 


His War Psychology 


Additional examples of obvious exagger- 
ation or strained interpretation could be 
cited such as the statement that there are 
no black troops in the Rhine regions, that 
France has already expended 90,000,000,- 
000 francs in the devastated regions, that 
the United States and Britain turned 
against France because of a desire for 
trade advantages in Germany. But more 
important is the underlying psychology of 
Clemenceau’s appeal. He talks as though 
we were still at war. He refuses to take 
cognizance of the growing and now almost 
general demand in this country and Bri- 
tain that the economic provisions of the 
peace treaties be modified or so interpreted 
as to prevent a German débacle. He will 
not see the European situation except from 
the point of view of France’s rights as 
guaranteed by the peace treaties. He 
still harbors the illusion that France can be 
made safe by political alliance and predom- 
inant military strength. Nowhere does he 
indicate any faith that France’s ultimate 
security must depend upon real democracy 
in Germany, and upon such an organiza- 
tion of Europe as will substitute genuine 
co-operation for the sort of intrigue and 
maneuvering which predominated before 
and since the war. It is this harking back 
to the past, it is this lack of faith in the 
future that is weakening, if not destroy- 
ing the strength of Clemenceau’s appeal. 


JAMES G. McDONALD. 


The United States Speaks Out 

HE Lausanne Conference which open- 

ed last week was deeply stirred by 
Ambassador Child’s insistence, in his ad- 
dress on November 28, that the principle 
of the open door be respected. Reaffirming 
this government’s interest in the seven 
points enumerated in its aide-memoire of 
October 31,* the American representative 
lectured his colleagues as follows: 

“This conference may be glad to know that 
the overwhelming sentiment of the people of the 
United States is in favor of this policy (against 
secret treaties and for the open door), not only 
as a national policy, but as one which, were it to 
be adopted by every nation on earth, would be 
—in contrast, perhaps, to the search for terri- 
torial or other special privileges on foreign soils 
—a powerful element in the establishment of 
any stable peace, the foundation for greater 
equity in the relations of nation with nation, and 
the basis for a more progressive economic de- 
velopment of territories.” 

With neither the details, nor the general 
principles of the American program thus 
outlined can there be any serious quarrel. 
The difficulty lies in the unwillingness of 
this government to assume responsibilities 
commensurate with the rights and privi- 
leges which it claims. 


* See Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 52, November 10, 1922 
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Incidentally, the statements made in 
Paris that Ambassador Child is negotiat- 
ing a separate treaty with Turkey have 
been denied in Washington in such a way 
as to leave the impression that though ac- 
tual negotiations may not now be in pro- 
gress, the American representative is in 
fact discussing the general terms of such 
a treaty with the Turkish representative. 
It is obvious that our government is thus 
playing a role at Lausanne requiring an 
expertly delicate touch, and one which may 
be easily misunderstood and misinter- 
preted. The exigencies of domestic poli- 
tics often lead to strange procedures 


abroad. 
Pacifist Britain 
HE success of Bonar Law in securing 
a substantial majority has over- 
shadowed in this country the significance 
of the Labour Party’s show of amazing 
strength. It more than doubled its mem- 
bership in the House of Commons and 
vastly increased its popular vote, receiving 
4,225,823 votes as against 5,361,650 for 
the Conservatives. Though Arthur Hen- 
derson was defeated, his loss is more than 
made up by the inclusion in the new La- 
bour membership of some of the ablest of 
the intellectuals, many of whom are ardent 
pacifists. Among these are J. Ramsay 
Macdonald, a brilliant parliamentarian, 
Philip Snowden, Sidney Webb, Arthur 
Ponsonby, Charles P. Trevelyan, Charles 
Roden Buxton and George Lansbury, Edi- 
tor of The Daily Herald. Even E. D. Morel, 
Editor of the British Foreign Affairs who 
served a six months sentence during the 
war under the Sedition Act, and who was 
one of the bitterest critics of Ear] Grey’s 
war policy, received 30,292 votes as against 
20,466 for Winston Churchill, former Sec- 
retary of the Colonies. Britain has thus 
reacted far from the war psychology 
which gave Lloyd George his khaki parlia- 
ment in the fall of 1918. The effect on 
British foreign policy will be very signifi- 
cant. 
Mexico’s Brilliant Emissary 
OSE VASCONCELOS, Mexican Minister 
of Education, who arrived in New York 
November 29, is representative of that new 
type of Mexican statesman upon the suc- 
cess of whose efforts must ultimately de- 
pend the resuscitation of our southern 
neighbor. The F. P. A., is co-operating 
with a number of other organizations inter- 
ested in international] affairs and in edu- 


cation, to welcome this Mexican educator 
and to make his visit here conducive to a 


better understanding among our people of 
Mexico’s educational problems. 


The addresses of the Countess Irene di Robilant 
and of Dr. Arthur Livingston at the luncheon 
discussion of November 25 on the Rise of the 
Facisti, were so significant that the F. P. A. is 
having the entire discussion reprinted in pamphlet 
form. It will be sent to members shortly. 


=>. 


